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To THE 
Peorte oF SOUTHAMPTON. 


LETTER I. 
Botley, 20th March, 1816. 


My wortny netcusours, I seize the 
present occasion to address myself to you 
on the subject of your political degrada- 
tion. You now feel the insults of Rose 
and his minions; you now smart under 
the insolent publications, in which 485 
of you, who signed a Petition against the 
Property Tax (and who consisted of gentle- 
men and tradesmen) have been called Pau- 
pers and Chimney-Sweepers, with the ex- 
ception of about 20 or 30. This insult 
slings you ; and, to be frank with you, I 
am glad it does. When some accident 
has, to all appearance, deprived a beloved 
son of life, with what joy does thie parent 
perceive him move, upon being cut or 
pinched ; with what joy does he behold 
the symptoms of returning sensibility, 
though produced by the infliction of a 
wound! With somewhat similar feelings 
do I now behold the indignant state of 
mind, prevalent at Southampton, on ac- 
count of the gross insult now inflicted on 
you. Itis a symptom of returning public 
spirit; and, if it lead to a new line of 
conduct on your part; if it produce in 
you a resolution to assert your rights ; if 
itcure you of your slavish submission to 
the will of a sinecure place-man and to the 
delusions of faction (the last being full as 
bad as the first), this insult, stinging as it 
iss will prove to have been the greatest 
benefit that you ever received. 


That the Mayor of Southampton should 
have refused to call a Meeting on a requi- 





sition sigued by 16 persons, al! gentlemen 


of fortune, or. most respectable trades. 
men; that an impudent slave (in the Cou- 
rier) should have spoken most contemptu- 
ously of these signatures, and have dared 
to justify the conduct of the Mayor; that 
the vile trick of stealing away your Peti- 
tion from the Inn where it lay for signa- 
tures should have been practised; that the 
Mayor should a second time have refused 
to call a Meeting, though when you met 
of your own right the space of seven 
hours produced and sent forward another 
petition signed by 483 names. ‘That all 
this should have happened in so opulent a 
town as Southampton, and inhabited by a 
people as remarkable for their good man- 
ners, good morals and general respectabi- 


lity as the town and its environs are for 


their salubrity and beauty, must be very 
galling to you; but, I should be guilty of 
a base abandonment of my duty, if I did 
not say, in this public manner, that you 
deserve all this and a great deal more at 
the hands of those, from whom you have 
received it. 


You have not the same excuse as al- 
most the whole of the rest of the kingdom. 
You have the power of choosing your 
members of parliament. I am aware of 
the trick of out-lying voters; [am aware 
that you have not that perfect freedom in 
this respect which Westminster has. But, 
still, if the great body of the town were 
animated with a soul worthy of freemen, 
neither Rose ner Rose’s Son would ever 
have been a member for Southampton. 

You now feel the galling load of taxes 
press upon you. You uow see, that 
many amongst you, though persons of 
the greatest industry and probity, are 
sinking from a state of competence into 
beggary; you now we, fathers, lately 
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surrounded with happy families, half mad 
at the contemplation of the degradation 
and misery to which those families are 
now inevitably doomed; you are now 
mourning over that ‘ national ruén,”’ 
which is no longer a rhetorical figure, 
but a literal and naked reality, But, 
who has more largely contributed towards 
this lamentable state of things than your- 
selves ? 

This is the season for speaking plainly 
to you; for making you see that what 
you now suffer is the natural result of the 
measures which you have so long sup- 
ported ; for placing before you, in their 
true light, the men whom you have chosen 
tu represent you; and for pointing out 
what ought to be your conduct in future. 
And, this [I will attempt to do fully in my 
next Number. In the mean while I re- 


main your friend, 
Wa. Cosserr. 





TO THE 


Peorie or tue Unitep STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


LETTER V. 


“ Old England! And those who don’t 
like it, d—m them, let them leave it!”— 
The real sources of the strength and 
wealth of England.—The Marriage and 
Marriage Settlement of the Princess of 
Wales. 


ee 


Lsotley, March 23, 1816. 


For several years it had been the fa- 
shion, amongst the ‘* loyal”’ in this coun- 
try, to bid those, who found: fault with 
the measures of Pitt and Dundas, and 
who did not like the idea of living in the 
continual liability to be sent to jail, with. 
out any charge of crime, and without any 
Habeas Corpus Act whereby to obtain a 
hearing; it had, for years, been the fa- 
shion, amongst the loyal, to bid such 
** malcontents” to “ leave the country, if 
they did vot like it.” But, in 1809, 
when many persons expressed their dis- 
content at the things proved to have been 
done by the Duke of York, Mrs, Clark, 
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Castlereagh, Perceval, Sandon, O’Meara, 
Redding, and others, Fuller, a Member 
of Parliament, exclaimed, in the House of 
Commons, in answer to some one, who 
had been complaining of these things: 
‘© Old England! And those who dont 
like it, d—m them, let them leave it !”’ 
This was a very modest sort of doc. 
trine; such as the Lauds and Jeffries and 
Scroggses would, of course, have held in 
their day. The Act of Habeas Corpus 
we boast of as the only security for per. 
sonal liberty. Yet, was this aci suspended 
for seven years at one time, though there 
was neither invasion nor rebellion. For 
seven years Pitt and his associates impri- 
soned, during their pleasure, whomsoever 
they pleased, and for as long a time as 
they pleased, without ever bringing the 
imprisoned persons to trial. ‘Those who 
did not like this; who liked as little the 
new laws about the press and about trea. 
son; and who thought it rather hard for 
aman to be liable to be hanged, have his 
bowels ripped up, and his body chopped 
into four quarters, for sending a bushel of 
potatoes to France. ‘Those who did not 
relish these things were told ‘¢‘ d—m 
them,” that they might leave the country. 
Those who did not approve of * * * * * 
** ** * and many other things of the 
same sort, which | will state in the New 
York edition of this Number. Those 
who were discontented with these things, 
were always told, by the * loyal,” that 
they might leave Old England, if they did 
not like it. In vain did we (for I soon 
became one of the malcontents) observe, 
that we had no dislike to Old England; 
that, on the contrary, we liked it exceed- 
ingly ; that it was the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the deeds diseovered 
relative to Pitt and Melville, the Bills of 
indemnity to Pitt, the deeds mentioned in 
Mr. Maddocks’s motion, the deeds ani 
proceedings in the case of the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Clark, the language of 
Perceval and Canning, the new laws 
about the press and about treason; in vain 
did we observe, that it was these things, 
together with the enormous taxes Jaid 
upov us, that we dif not like, and that, 
as we humbly conceived, these things 
were not * Old England,” which we 
loved very sincerely, aud which we were 
ready to defend (if she should be placed 
in danger) to the utmost of our power. 





We said, that we had never before heard. 
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that Foreign Troops, stationed in the 
heart of the country, and Foreign Officers 
commanding whole districts of it, were 
“Old England ;” aud that, until now, we 
had never heard it disputed, that English- 
men might dislike such troops and officers 
without exposing themselves to the charge 
of disliking ** Old England.” In vain 
did we urge this distinction. No: Pitt 
and Dundas and Paul Benfield and the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and 
the Duke of York and Perceval and Mrs, 
Clark and O’Meara and Canning and 
Croker and Sandon and Redding and 
Castlereagh and the Hanoverian Officers 
and Troops and the Income Tax and the 
licences for the Press; these, our oppo- 
nents insisted, were Old England; and, if 
we did not like it, we might leave it. 

To have been obliged to endire this in- 


solent Janguage for so many years gives. 


us a claim now to exercise a little retalia- 
tion, When we hear those, who for- 
merly bade us leave the. country, crying 
out against the Income Tax, we now bid 
them leave ** Old England,” if they do 
not like it. Some of them seem to be en- 
deavouring to profit from the hint; for a 
Member stated, a few nights ago, in the 
House of Commons, that a very worthy 
nan lately applied to him to get the go- 
vernment to send him and his family to 
Botany Bay! ‘This must amuse Napo- 
LEON, if he should happen to hear of it. 
Nine tenths, nay, ninety nine hundredths, 
of those who now so bitterly complain of 
the taxes, the tythes, the poor-rates, and 
the standing army, have a thousand times 
hid the Jacobins leave the country, if they 
did not like it. We now return the ad- 
vice, with this addition, that, if they can- 
not leave ** Old England,” they have our 
free and hearty consent to hang or drown 
thomselvesin it. We do now, as we al. 
ways did, like Old England better than 
any other country in the world. We 
never intended, or wished, to leave it. 
We answer, as Major Cartwright did, 
when some one advised him to go to 
America, during the first American war: 
‘No: though I disapprove of what is 
‘‘ doing on board the Old Ship, [ll never 
* quit her, while there is any hope of her 
* being saved; and, even if that hope va- 
* nishes, P'll stay and sink with her.” I 
Vo not say, that any man is bound to do 
(hiss but, Ido say, that, while there is a 
thance of secing the country what it 
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ought to be; while any man, embarked 
in the public cause, can, without a mani- 
festly useless sacrifice of his life or pro- 
perty, continue the struggle, it is base- 
ness in him to avoid by flight his share of 
the calamities of his country. 

It is now that men are tried to the bot- 
tom. Who are they, who are now seek. 
ing cheap living on the Continent ? who 
are they, who are now leaving the bur- 
dens of the war to be sustained by others? 
Not those who were opposed to the war, 
Who are they who are now giving up the 
country in despair? Not those who have, 
for so many years, been calumniated as 
the friends of France. It is now become 
visible, that those, who were most oppo- 
sed to the measures of the government ; 
those who condemned the numerous acts 
hostile to freedom ; who censured the un- 
warrantable pretensions set up by the go- 
vernment against foreign nations: it is 
now become visible, that these persons 
are the least reluctant to bear their share 
of the sufferings which the war has en- 
tailed upon the country. And, the rea- 
son is this; that they foresaw these suffer- 
ings, and were prepared to meet them. 
Such persons know how to estimate justly 
the character and qualities of their coun- 
try.. Such persons, while they despise 
the exaggerations and the empty boast- 
ings, and abhor the atrocious hypocrisy, 
by which the foolish have been gulled by 
the wicked, can discover in the bravery, 
the zeal, the perseverance, the hardihood, 
the incessant labour, the unparalleled 
mutual confidence, of Englishmen, and 
in their kgndness and generosity (where 
prejudice is dumb), quite enough to make 
them love their country. If such persons 
have not scen with deep regret the dis. 
comfiture of the late project against the 
American States, accompanied as it was 
with disgrace, which, in itself, was most 
painful) to contemplate, it was because 
they were convinced, that the success of 
that project would, in the end, have 
proved the everlasting grave of the liber- 
ties of England; and because, the hu- 
miliation, though great in itself, was 
much diminished by the reflection, that 
those who inflicted it were the sons of 
Englishmen. The battles;*fought in Eu- 
rope, have, in proportion to the numbers 
engaged, been mere child’s play, com- 
pared to those fought in America, It was 
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our match; aad, when it is considered who 
it was with whom we fought, the only 
really humiliating reflection is, that the 
enemy should so far have exceeded us in 
generosity. 

‘The late lomg, expensive, devastating, 
plundering and bloody wars, marked as 
they were in their progress and have been 
in their result by so many and such great 
evils to the world and to England in par- 
ticular, have left behind them no evil 
equal to that of the change in our national 
character. As towards foreign nations 
we were always proud, insolent, and 
grasping for dominion and power. But, 
of late, we have discovered other passions 
and dispositions, which I will not de- 
scribe, and which certainly did not for- 
merly belong to us. To take from us 
our laborious and persevering habits in 
all the departments of life, our confidence 
between man and man, our strong and 
even violent parental and filial affections, 
is, perhaps, impossible. That love of 
country, which consists in a contempt, or 
hatred, of all other countries, still con. 
tinues in full force ; but, that attachment 
to liberty, which was amongst the best 
of our characteristics, has been greatly 
enfeebled, and chiefly by the means of the 
most active and corrupt press that ever 
disgraced a nation; which press has, for 
25 years, been constantly employed in 
the cause of despotism ; which has, at 
last, made us look with satisfaction at 
what is going on*in France and Spain; 
and which is now tolerated, while it jus. 
tifies the re-establishment of the Inqui- 
sition and the massacre of Protestants. A 
passion for what is called national glory 
has usurped the place of our love of civil 
und political liberty. We seem conscious of 
our loss of the latter, and appear to try to 
make the world forget it by the noise we 
are making about the former. The dis- 
tress which has, at last, been brought 
upon us by our pursuit of this phantom, 
may, perhaps, awaken us to a sense of 
our folly and injustice ; and, if it should, 
it will prove to be the greatest of bless- 
gs. 

Vhat I, a hundred times foretold, has 
come to pass. The war being at an end, 
the fears of the timid being dissipated, 
the passions of the brave being allayed, 
the prejudices of all affording no longer 
‘ich an imthense scope for the deceivers 
of the press, the nick names of politics 





being banished from the language, we 
begin to have a disposition to estimate one 
another according to our real worth, 
and, above all, our minds, which must 
always be at work with energy upon 
something or another, begin to be turned 
to our own national affairs, and with this 
singular advantage over former times, 
that political parties have, during the time 
of turmoil, been so completely exposed 
and discredited, as never to be able again 
to deceive the people and to draw off 
their attention from those objects that are 
of real importance to them. Amongst 
many heavy losses we have, at any rate, 
this clear gain; that there is not now to 
be found any of that doltishness, which 
formerly divided every town and every 
company into Whigs and Tories. There 
was a time when no inconsiderable part 
of the people wore the Windsor Uniform 
as a mark of attachment to Pirt, or, 
Blue and Buff as a mark of attachment to 
Fox. I will engage that there is not, 
even amongst the lowest cf the people, a 
single man now to be found in England, 
who would not laugh to scorn any at- 
tempt to make him believe, that one of 
the parties is better than the other. Lord 
Grey, I have heard, attributed this de- 
struction of the credit of par/y to me. | 
thank his Lordship for the honour he did 
me, butit was not my due. The country 
owes this inestimable benefit to Str Fray. 
cis Burnett more than to any other man 
living ; but, indeed, it was the disclosures, 
made from 1805 to 1809, inclusive, that 
procured us this great and permanent 
good. ‘The people have /earnt a great 
deal. ‘They now understand much more 
than they ever before understood about 
the nature and operations of the govern- 
ment; about the way. in which taxes are 
expended and about the manner in which 
they themselves are affected by them. 
Mere sounds, mere signals of party, have 
lost their power. The Bible Societies, 
though very numerous and active, are 
wholly insufficient to check the spirit of 
political inquiry and investigation.. The 
distresses, now prevailing, the discussions 
as to the causes of these distresses, the 
pressing nature of them, the great and 
immediate interest which they excite in 
all classes, must add to the steek of na- 
tional information, 


It is much to be desired, not only for 
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that we should be actuated by just sen- 
timents; for, strange as it appears at 
first sight, the peace, happiness, and free- 
dom of mankind is, in a great degree, 
in our hands. ‘The narrow limits of the 
country, its comparatively barren soil, its 
unfavourable climate, and its scanty po- 
pulation, make it appear presumptuous 
to hold it up in this important point of 
view. But, when we come to look more 
closely into the matter, we shall not find 
the notion so very wild. An English- 
man, while he eats and drinks no more 
than another man, lahours three times as 
many hours in the course of a year as any 
other man. His life is three common 
lives. People of other countries have 
some leisure hours. An Englishman has 
none. He always walks or rides as fast 
ashe can. You may know him from all 
the rest of the world ‘by his head going 
before his feet; by his pushing along as if 
going for a wager, and by his stoop and 
his round shoulders. An American gen- 
tleman observed, that, when he first came 
to London, all the people in the streets 
‘* seemed as if they were going on an 


‘haste back.’ Never was there a better 
description. If weseea man walking at 
a leisurely pace, in the country, we sus- 
pect him to be a thief, or, at least, a va- 
grant. Sunday seems to be the only day 
in the week when an Englishman does not 
enjoy himself. He lojls about, and looks 
out of spirits. The old saying, that 
‘‘ when the Devil finds any one with no- 
thing to do, he is sure fo set him to work,” 
certainly had its origin in England. I 
wonder such a people should ever have 
had a Sunday or Churches. The Pope 
has left us some Saint’s Days ; but they 
have been disregarded by the nation at 
large; and, though retained for a long 


been abolished, at last, by Act of Par- 
liament, the nation being foo busy to in- 
dulge the whims of the Holy Father any 
longer, To have an idea of the everlasting 
industry of this nation, you have only to 
look at the garden of a-labouring man. 
This is the scene of his /eisure hours ; 
that is to say, the ¢wilight and the Sunday, 
when he will cultivate flowers or shrubs 
rather than submit to a minute’s rest. 
Chis propensity to incessant labour is 
‘ommon to all ranks of life. The law- 





Yyers, doctors, parsons, merchants; all 
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are alike; and, as to the shop-keepers 
and tradesmen, they know not what 
leisure or pleasure means. ‘The Gentle- 
men are as busy as the rest. They are 
half their lives on horse-back Hunting 
and shooting are their labour, and hard 
labour too. Every man, also aims at per- 
fection in his way. He is not content 
unless he has something or another, in 
which he does, or thinks he does, sur. 
pass all other men. Hence our fine 
horses, dogs, sheep, cattle, the herds of 
which are attended to with such inflexi- 
ble perseverence. A score or two of 
gentlemen riding full speed down a hill 
nearly as steep as the roof of a house, 
where one false step must inevitably send 


horse and rider to certain death, is an 
| object to be seen no where but in Eng. 


land. Nor are these sports and that of 
boxing and other perilous exercises to bs 
left out in an enumeration of the causes 
of national power, though shallow philo- 
sophers affect to despise them. ‘They tend 
to produce great energy in individuals, 
and it is of the union of individual energy 
that national power principally consists, 
To what does America owe the atchieve- 
ment and the preservation of her indepen- 
dence, but to the arms of a race of men, 
brave because they are hardy, and hardy 
because, from their infancy, they have been 
bred to labour and perilous pursuits ? 

In England every man tries to excel 
all others, not so much in rising above 
them in the scale of life, but in the par- 
ticular line of life, in which he is placed. 
He would rather not do a thing at all 
than not do it well. To this unconquer- 
able spirit of perseverence it is that we 
owe that astonishing perfection, to whrich 
we have arrived in most of mechanic 
arts, and in whatever appertains to agri- 
culture, though, as to the last, we have, 
in many respects, to contend against na- 
ture itself. In every thing where horses 
are the chief instruments (and horses ure 
second only to men) the English so far 
surpass all the rest of the world, that 
there is no room for comparison. The 
man who has a mind to know something 
of England in this respect, should walk 
from the Tower of London to Charing 
Cross a little after day-light in the morn. 
ing, while the streets are clear of people. 
He would then see the teams of immense 
horses, drawing up from the bank of the 
Thames, coals, timber, stone, and other 
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heavy materials. One morning last sum- 
mer I counted, in various places, more 
than a hundred of these teams, worth 
each of them, harness, waggon, load and 
all, little less than a thousand pounds. 
The horses, upon an average, weigh more 
than a fon. But, wext after a foxr-hunt, 
the finest sight in England is a stage- 
coach just ready to start. A great sheep 
or cattle fair isa beautiful sight; but, in 
the stage coach you see more of what 
man is capable of performing. The ve- 
hicle itself, the harness, all so complete 
and so neatly arranged; so strong and 
clean and good. The beautiful horses 
impatient to be off. The inside full and 
the outside covered, in every part, with 
men, women, children, boxes, bags, bun- 
dies. ‘The coachman, taking his reins in 
one hand and his whip in the other, gives 
a signal with his foot, and away go, at the 
rate of seven miles an hour, the popula- 
tion and the property ofahamlet One 
of these coaches coming in, after a long 
journey is a sight not less interesting. 
The horses are now all sweat and foam, 
the reek from their bodies ascending like 
acloud. The whole equipage is covered, 
perhaps with dust or dirt. But still, on it 
comes as steady as the hand of the clock. 
As a proof of the perfection, to which this 
mode of travelling has been brought, there 
is one coach, which goes between Exeter 
and London, the proprietors of which 
agree to forfeit efght-pence for every 
minute that the coach is behind its time at 
any of its stages; and this coach, I be- 
lieve, travels cight miles an hour, and 
that, too, upon a very hilly, and, at some 
seasons, very deep road. 

There may be persons to say, ** these 
*¢ descriptions may be very amusing to 
*¢ your readers in America, but what use 
*¢ can they be of fo usin England.” Why, 
it is for you that I principally intend them. 
I wish you to see, in these instances of 
your energy and your creative industry, 
specimens of the real causes of that na- 
tional strength, which you foolishly at- 
tribute to the cleverness of a financier ; 
to a sinking fund; or to any other of the 
numerous humbugs, with which you have 
been so long amused. 

The population of a country is no stand- 
ard of its strength, or, at least, the popu- 
lation alone is no such standard; if it 
were, it would be difficult to conceive 
how it has happened, that a handful of 
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Englishmen have become the masters of 
India, and have been able to tax the 
people of that country as completely as 
we are taxed here, or very nearly so. 
man is a man, to be sure; but, as Sterne 
said to the monk, ** there is some differs 
ence in men, my Ifriend.”’ It is very clear, 
that, if there be one man who does, in 
the same line of business, as much 4s two 
other men, and if he travels twice as fast 
as either of them, he is better than both 
of them to his employer, because he eats 
no more than one of them, and requires 
no more clothes, lodging, &c. than one of 
them. It is just the came with a nation 
ofsuch men. And, therefore, in estimat-. 
ing the strength of England, or any other 
country, we must look more at te cha- 
racter and performances of the people 
than at their numbers. In England every 
thing moves in aquick pace. The stirring 
disposition of the people shorten dis- 
tances. More is done in the same space 
of time than in other countries The 
tradesman in London almost holds a con- 
versation with the tradesman at York or 
Exeter. 

But the great thing of all is the inces- 
sant labour, which is continually creating 
things, which give strength to a country. 
I do not know, that we excel some other 
nations in ingenuity in tie useful arts. 
Workmen are very adroit in America. 
They build as well, and more n atly, 
than we do. They work as nimbly. But 
they do not work so much. They take 
some leisure, which we never do. I must, 
however, always insist, that we derive 
infinite advantage from our sports. To 
these we owe, almost entirely, our second 
selves, our horses of speed, and evet 
these we should not have without our 
dozs. It is very well in the way of 
juke, to ridicule fox-hunting "Squires and 
Parsons; but, if the matter be well con- 
sidered, we shall find that these gentle- 
men are as usefully employed in this way 
as they would be in any other. By fol- 
lowing this sport, they set an example of 
adventurous riding to those beneath them ; 
and, if there had been no fox-hunting in 
England, I much question if we should 
have seen five thousand yeomaury cavalry 
instead of the hundred thousand, who, at 
one time, were actually mounted on their 
own horses and in their own uniforms. 
No matter for the cause, in which they 
came forth. The cause might have been 
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different. A regiment of soldiers all of 
whom can ride and box and shoot must be 
much more formidable than a regiment of 
men who only know how to dance and 
sing and act plays. It must be the same 
with a nation. The * walking mania,”’ 
as it has been called, is, in'my opinion, a 
thing highly to be prized ; and especially 
that wonderful exploit of Capt. Barcray, 
which, however, has now been surpassed 
by theman, who has walked eleven hun- 
dred miles in eleven hundred hours, and 
whose name [ am sorry [ have forgotten. 
What is this but a great instance of the 
bodily powers of man? What man will 
now not be ashamed to say, that he wants 
a horse or a coach to carry him twenty 
or thirty miles ina day? The standard 
of the capacity of man has been raised by 
these performances ; and there can be no 
question that the nation has really been 
made stronger by them. 

The philosophers of the ** humanity” 
school condemn all these things as vulgar, 
brutal and barbarous. ‘They look upon 
them as the contrary of refinement. They 
represent it to be an act of cruelty, for 
a crowd of horsemen to hollow after a 
pack of dogs in pursuit of a poor animal, 
who they say hasdone them no harm, and, 
in whose torments they feel delight. I 
notice this more particularly as I perceive 
the sickly sentimental taste to have made 
great way in America. But, what is there 
more crucl in a fox-chase than in those 
sports with the gun, in which the Ameri- 
cans are so famous, and to their early 
pursuit of which they, probably, owe their 
liberties ? 

I have thus, though in a desultory 
way, described what appears to me to be 
the real foundation of the strength of 
England; and, it is of great importance 
that we, and that you, should form a cor- 
rect judgment on the subject. [t is always 
the object of the government to make us 
believe, that whatever we have we owe to 
it, It was, during the Duke of York’s 
famous affair, asserted by Mr. Charles 
Yorke, that it was His Royal Highness, 
cho had made the English Army what it 
was, and if any man happens to know of 
aly assertion more impudent, ever uttered 
froma pair of lips, I shall be obliged to 
him to point it out to me. While Pitt 
was in high reputation his parasites as- 
cribed the prosperity of the nation to 
him, It was hés financial system that had 
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made England what it was; and his suc 
cessors, thouzh they acknowledged him 
as their founder, have, until now, conti- 
nued to take to themselves the merit of 
having done a great deal for us. Now 
they lay the miseries of the country upon 
chance, upon a combination of unfavour- 
able causes. ‘The truth is, that the real, 
the solid means of the country, they have 
not been able to take away ; but by Pitt 
and by them such a system of manage- 
ment has been adopted and pursued, that 
the whole of the affairs of the country 
have been thrown into confusion ; a con. 
vulsion in matters of property has taken 
place ; the hand of industry has been ar- 
rested ; confidence between man and man 
(which is our real birthright) threatens 
to be destroyed, or, at least, suspended ; 
and, as a necessary conscquence, compa. 
rative feebleness must ensue. ‘This is the 
way, in which their fine plans and pro- 
jects have made the country prosperous. 
Give me leave here, before I proceed 
further, to caution you against a very 
dangerous error, I see, much oftener 
than I could wish, very exaggerated 
praises bestowed on the memory of Gene- 
raAL-Wasaineton. Doubtless you owe 
him great gratitude. His skill, fortitude, 
and valour contributed largely towards 
your success. But, to call him the Fa- 
ther of your country; the Father of your 
Independence; is a little too much in our 
courtly style, and has a very dangerous 
tendency. Names are always mischievous, 
especially in Republics. One Name is, 
at last, put in opposition to another 
Name, and then the public soon drop out 
of sight. Among-t all our innumerable 
follies, we have had the sease to get rid of 
Names ; and, it would be provoking in- 
deed to see you persevere in this greatest 
of all follies after we have cast it off. 
Another notable trick that has been 
played off upon us, and with astonishing 
success, is the attributing of our pros. 
perity and strength to the increase of our 
external commerce, which, for what rea- 
son official impudence itself has never ven- 
tured to explain, is aseribed wholly to the 
ministers. Just as if they gave us the 
wool and cotton and iron, and also the 
sugar and coffee and wine, and gave us the 
ships and sailors, and found us the cus- 
tomers! Besides, there is a gross and 


monstrous folly running through the 
whole thing. It isa mass of notions as 
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false, as ridiculous, and as despicable as 
are any of the legends of Popery. A 
thing, called an *+ account of Imports and 
Export.” is faced-wp for us every year ; 
and there are nine hundred and ninety 
nine out of every thousand persons, who 
really believe, that the amount is so much 
woney gained, and gained, too, by some 
contrivance of the ministers, with which 
the people of this country hare nothing at 
all to do; and, when the augmentation of 
the taxes used to be talked of, in Pitt's 
time; * aye,” said that impudent fellow, 
‘S but look at the augmentation that / 
% have made in the commerce of the coun- 
“try.” Just as if it had not been the 
industry and enterprize of the people, 
which had created all this additional com- 
merce; and just as if, after all, the ivter- 
nal resources, arising from this industry, 
were not the only means of rendering this 
external commerce of any use in point of 
revenue. Ships and Docks and Ware- 
houses and Custom houses make a great 
show and a great noise. The imports 
from the East and West Indies. Our 
numerous colonies. All these make a 
monstrous figure in news-papers and in 
talk. But, when we come to see, that 
the duties of Customs all put together, 
that all the taxes raised upon ships and 
upon foreign goods, do not amount to 
nearly so much as the taxes yielded by 
that part of our own barley which is made 
tnio drink ; when we come to sec this. 
the illusion vanishes in a twinkling. : 

They tell us of the advantage of the 
East Indies, and how much the article of 
Tea alone gre/ds us in taxes. Just as if 
we did not pay these faxes ourselves! 
Just as if the East India Company gave 
us the amount of thése taxes! Just as if 
the means of paying them did not arise 
out of the fruits of our own internal in- 
dustry, that great and only source of 
national wealth and strength. This is a 
favourable time to eudearour to impress 
these truths upon the minds of the nation. 
For, we now see and fecl, that, when our 
internal affatrs are disturbed; when the 
hand of industry is arrested at home ; 
when confidence is once shaken between 
man and man here; when this takes 
place, we see, that all is distress and 
misery ; we see, that the grand display of 
Exports and Imports and Tonnage is all 
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he present ruin has been brought 
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upon the country by the mismanagement 
of its aflairs, and these ouly are respon- 
sible, whe have been guilty of this mis. 
management. Lhey have done what the) 
pleased with the resources of the country. 
They have employed them in wars, in 
subsidies, in coaguests, in centracts and 
| salaries. To faciliate the executioa of 
' their schemes, they have createda ficti- 
| tious currency, liable to fluctuations in 
value. A revolution in the state of this 
currency has, at last, all of a sudden, 
produced a transfer of real preperty and 
of goods from the ewners to the owners 
of money. It has rendered the former 
insolvent, and that, toe, almost witheut 
benefit to the latier, while the labouring 
class, who depended solely upon agricu!- 
ture and trade, have been hurled down 
inte the state of paupers. Since my re- 
turn home, I find, that it is now become 
a common practice to discharge almost 
the whole of the labourers, send them for 
relief to the partsk, and then to hire (hem 
of the parish at sixpence a day ; thus re- 
ducing them to the lowest possible scale 
of bodily sustenance, and degrading them 
to nearly the level of beasts. Yet, what 
are the farmers to do? They have not 
the means of paying any thing worthy to 
be called wages. They have put a total 
stop te all improvements; to all the 
means of enriching lagd; there will de 
hardly avy fallowing ; the riches that are 
in the land will be drawn out of it; 
springs will be suffered to overflow; fen- 
ces will fall out of repair; and, in two 
years, if things continue thus, the im- 
provements, the sources of wealth and 
Strength, acquired by the industry and 
enterprize of twenty years, will have 
been lost. 

And is there to be no responsibility for 
all this terrible mischief? Are we to 
regard it as a visitation of Providence for 
our sins? Are we to sit down and cry, 
and to blame nobody upon earth for it: 
A poor attempt has been made to make 
the nation believe, that all this. misery 
has arisen from mere ordinary causes ; 
that such scenes are the natural conse- 
quence of a sudden transition from war 
to peace; and, some have been impudent 
enough to assert, that similar distresses 
occurred at the close of the American 
War. What a barefaced falsehood! No: 
there was then no fictitious currency ; there 
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there was then no such distress. Our mi- 
series are the consequence of the misma- 
nagement of our affairs 

It is impossible for things to go on in 
this course. There must be some great 
hance by laze. If it were jest, that the 
present owners of land and steck in 
trade should yield their property to the 
money and to persons in 
the pay of the government, the thirg 
CANNOT BE. To effect the transter is 
physically impessible. Before it were 
half carried through the high-ways would 
be strewed with starved and putrid car- 
cases. {f, in some parts, whole parishes 
have already been deserted by the farmers, 
leaving the Parson and the Poor to eat 
the dirt and the hedges, what is the thing 
to come te in the end? What have we 
to loek for befere two more years are 
over our heads? But, men wl! not be 
ruined and starved in such numbers. It 
is impossible to make mliions of men 
submit to ruin and starvation. After 
having witnessed such measures as the 
Brown-Hread law; the Corn Bill; the 
Soup-shop project ; the Potatoe Project ; 
and sume others, it would be presumption 
even to guess at what may be resorted to. 
Nor, indeed, need we much care what is 
now to be done; for, certain it is, that, 
in spite of the brilliant prospects opened 
to us by the marriage and marriage settle- 
ment of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
comething of great importance must be 
done. 

But, shall we endure all this misery 
without calling to account those, who 
have had the management of our affairs ? 
Shall we submit **® #*# *# #® # ee # * © 
**# *## @# £ * bat, I must, close this 
letter at New York. 


owners of 


Ww. Consett. 





.MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 


For the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

On the 14th, instant a message was de- 
livered to the House of Commons, by Lord 
Castlereagh, who backed it with a curi- 
ous speech. The next day came the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with an ac- 
count of the charges for the settlement 
and the “ outfit,” as he called it.—I will 
here insert these precious documents ; and 
then make such remarks upon them as are 
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called for by truth, sincerity, and common 
sense, without any particle of dread or 
disguise. —A ttend, reader, to the passages 
in lialies. 

Messace. — ** G, P. R. — The Prince 
es  Hagent, acting in the name and on the 

* behalf of his Majesty, having given the 
** Royal Censent to a marriage between 
** his ‘Daughter, her Royal Highness the 
‘* Prinocss Charlotte Augusta, and his 
‘* Serene Highness Leopold George Fre. 
‘* deric, Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld, 
‘‘has thought fit to commanicate the 
‘* same te this louse. His Royal High. 
‘* ness is fully persuaded that this alliance 
‘+ cannot but be acceptable te ali his Mae 

‘s jesty’s faithfud subjects > aud the many 

** proofs which his Royal Highness has 
** received of the affectionate allachment 
‘Sof this House to his Majesty's Person 
“and Family, leave him ne reom to 
‘+ doubt oi the concurrence and assistance 
‘* of this House in enabling him to make 
“such a provision, with a view to the 
‘* said Marriage, as may be suitable to 
‘* the honour and dignity ef the Lou 

* G. PLR. 


“© (Cries of hear, hear! followed the 
** reading of the Message. | 

** Lorp Castriensacn said, it was the 
** practice of the House to refer te a Com. 
‘** mittee of the whole House the consi- 
** deration of the Message on similar oc- 
*casions; but under the auspicious cir. 
‘© cumstances, to which the present Mes- 
‘sage of his Royal Highness referred, 
‘and the importance of the alliance to 
‘+ that family with which the honour of the 
** country was so closely connected, and 
‘© which formed the best security for our 
‘* liberties, it would be proper for the 
** House immediately to express its grati- 
‘< tude to the Crown and ‘the deep interest 
** they took in every thing which afiveted 
** the welfare and happiness of the Roya) 
*¢ Family [ hear, hear, hear!). No ar- 

** guments were necessary to awaken the 
** attachment of the House to the sls. 
‘* trious individual who with so much ho. 
‘S nour to himself and advantage to the 
“ State, directed the affairs of the country, 
“and to the illustrieas individual who 
“was the object of the Message, The 
*¢ alliance which had been communicated 
‘© to the House promised as well domestic 
‘¢ comfort to that illustrious individual, 
‘¢ as general advantage and glory to the 
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‘“¢ British Empire. He felt it impossible to 
‘¢ abstain from congratulating the House 
“ on the individual with whom her Royal 
‘¢ Highness was to be united. It would 
‘ill become him to use any thing like 
‘* flattery, but he did not overstate the 
“¢ fact, and he spoke in the hearing of 
‘many who could judge of his correct- 


‘* ness; he said there was but one opinion | 


** throughout Europe with respect to his 
*¢ principles, manners and habits, indeed, 
** as to all those qualities which rendered 
** him a fit Consort for the Princess Char- 
“lotte of Wales. What provision the 
** Committee might think proper to make, 
‘the should not presume to anticipate, 
** but he did not doubt it would be such, 
‘Sas in their best judgment they con- 
‘* ceived would mark their attachment to 
** the Crown, by uniting the liberal policy 
** by which they had always been guided 
** on similar occasions, with that due at- 
** tention to economy which it was always 
**the duty of Parliament to observe. 
** One principle only he hoped would be 
** kept in view, that the first settlement 
‘¢ for these illustrious pair should be such 
** that it would not be necessary for them 
‘* hereafter to recur to the liberality of 
‘*¢ Parliament [hear, hear, hear!]. The 
*¢ Noble Lord concluded by moving that 
** an Address be presented to his Royal 
** Highness the Prince Regent, returning 
‘*the Thanks of the House to his Royal 
*¢ Highness for his gracious Message, and 
‘* congratulating his Royal Highness on 
** the intended Marriage of her Royal 
** Highness the Princess Charlotte with a 
** Protestant Prince of so illustrious a 
** family, which promised to increase the 
** happiness to his Royal Highness and 
** his illustrious Daughter, and to prove 
** beneficial to the best interests of the 
** country ; and to assure his Royal, High- 
** ness, that the House will immediately 
** proceed to consider Ais gracious Mes- 
** sage in such a manner, as would prove 
** the zeal, duty, and affection of the 
** House to his Royal Highness’s Family 
‘¢ —-its sense of the eminent virtues and 
“* merits of the Princess Charlotte, and 
‘its due regard to the honour and dig- 
“ nity of the Crown. 

On the 15th inst.—“ The Chancellor 
*¢ of the Exchequer rose and said, that as 
“* he had observed the unanimous feeling 
* which had prevailed in the House when 
** the Message had been submitted to the 








‘¢ House, he anticipated no difference of 
‘* opinion as to what would be a suitable 
“ provision for her Royal Highness the 
‘¢ Princess Charlotte, and her intended 
“husband. The object of the House 
‘¢ would unanimously be to provide every 
‘¢means for the domestic comfort and 
‘¢ splendour of the Illustrious Personages, 
‘¢ paying at the same time the due alten- 
‘6 tion of economy and moderation, which 
‘¢ at this, and indeed at all times, was the 
“¢ duty of Parliament. ‘To attain these 
‘¢ ends, he should in the first place pro. 
‘¢ pose such an annual allowance, as 
‘‘might be thought proper for these ex. 
‘“¢ alted characters, and at some time here- 
‘¢ after, in a Committee of Supply, he 
‘* should move that such immediate assist- 
‘¢ ance should be given, as would enable 
‘¢ them, without encumbering their in- 
‘S come with debts, to form their domes- 
“tic arrangements. ‘The annual sum 
‘¢ which he should propose was 60,000/. 
“a year, of which 10,000/. would form 
‘© a) Privy Purse for her Royal Highness, 
‘Sand the remainder would defray the 
‘¢ domestic expences of the Prince of Co- 
‘¢ bourg’s Establishment. This sum he 
‘should propose to grant to these Illus- 
‘¢trious Personages during their joint 
‘lives. The uncertainty of human af- 
** fairs made it necessary to guard against 
‘San event which it could not but be 
‘¢ painful to contemplate. If the Prince 
*¢ of Cobourg should die before his Royal 
** Consort—the whole sum would be con- 
* tinued to her Royal Highness during 
‘*her life. If, however, the Prince of 
‘Cobourg should survive her Royal 
** Highness,. fhe sum of 50,000. a year 
** would be continued to him, being the 
‘* whole of the allowance now proposed 
‘“*to be granted, deducting only the 
** 10,000/. which formed the Privy Purse 
‘* of the Princess. It was intended that 
‘*the allowance to the Princess from 
‘* the Civil List should cease, which 
‘* would be @ saving to the public of thir- 
“ty thousand pounds a year, as would 
** be seen by referring to the account. 
‘‘ With respect to the vote for outfit, 
‘“‘ which he should hereafter propose, 
** the House would feel that a just eco- 
‘* nomy in life depended on a suitable es- 
** tablishment at the outfit. How many 
‘* inconveniencies arose from debts and 
‘* incumbrances at first, which drew on 
‘a system of procrastinating payments 
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‘‘ which could not be afterwards got rid 
“of (Hear, hear!], and prevented the 
“ recurrence to an orderly system of ex. 
“ penditure. He should, therefore, pro- 
‘ pose a vote for outfit to the Illustrious 
** Personages, equal to one year’s expen- 
“diture. Out of this sum it was cal. 
‘‘ culated that 40,000/. would defray the 
‘expence of furniture, plate, equipages, 
‘and wine; 10,000/. would be expended 
‘‘in articles of dress for the Princess ; 
“ and 10,0001. to increase her Royal High- 
‘* ness’s jewels. ‘This vote of 60,0001. for 
‘ outfit, though he should not then pro- 
‘‘ pose it, he had thought it proper to 
‘* mention, that the House might have 
‘“the whole subject under their view. 
** The House, he thought, would be con- 
‘“‘yinced that the proposal was on the 
“whole, temperate and judicious [ Hear, 
“hear! |. He had only to mention one 
** other point forthe attentien of theHouse. 
“* Hitherto it had not been possible to fix 
“on a residence for the reception of her 
‘* Royal Highness and her Consort. When 
‘* that was determined on, it might possi- 
“ bly be necessary to apply to the House 
‘* for further aid; and he had no doubt 
‘* that proposition would be received with 
‘* the same affectionate and loyal attention 
‘* with which the House received the pre- 
“sent proposition. He concluded by 
‘moving a Grant of 60,000/, a year to 
‘the Lilustrious Personages, out of the 
‘* Consolidated Fund, under the limita- 
*‘ tions before mentioned.” 


The first remark that offers itself here, 
is, that not one single word was said by 
any body against this expence of 60,0001. 
down and 60,0007. a year; and that 
Messrs. Tterney and Brougham, expressed 
their approbation of the measure.—Now, 


let us proceed to comment upon the whole 
of the matter, ** * * *#* *#*# *# & # & 
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EXQUISITE FOLLY! 
Kent County MEet1xc. 


At this Meeting, held on the 13th instant, 
a petition was agreed to against the Pro- 
perty Tax, and more especially against 
(or about) Tythes. ‘The speeches, upon 





| this latter part of the subject of the Peti- 


tion were the most exquisitely foolish 
that I ever read in all my life. Pray, 
reader, go through them with attention. 
You can hardly want any assistance to 
enable you to perceive their monstrous 
absurdity ; but, [ will add a few observa- 


tions upon them. 

“ Mr. Lance Tapman (of Northileet) 
“¢ addressed the Meeting as follows :— 
*¢ Gentlemen, when first we endeavoured 
“¢ to bring about this meeting respecting 
‘¢ Tythe, I was in hopes that it would 
‘¢ have fallen to the lot of some more 
‘¢ able person than myself, to have opened 
‘the business in this assembly. I assure 
** you, Gentlemen, I feel myself intirely 
‘¢ inadequate to the task. I believe, Gen- 
** tlemeu, England throughout well knows 
‘“¢the heavy and vewxatious burthen of 
“© Tythe in kind: the industrious farmer 
‘¢ finds it to be the greatest possible check 
‘¢ 10 the improvement of agriculture, as the 
‘6 better he farms, the more he has to pay 
* to the Clergy, or to the Layman, which 
‘¢ is harder still. What he obtains beyond 
‘“< the common course of tillage, ought, L 
‘¢ consider, most certainly to be for the 
*¢ support of himself, his wife, and family. 
*¢ Therefore, Gentlemen, could any plan 
** be devised so that the Clergy of England 
‘¢ might receive a fair compensation in lieu 
*“* of Tythe in kind, it would be a great 
** benefit to the country, not only on ac- 
*¢ count of agriculture, but also of re- 
*< ligion, as all litigation between the 
“¢ Clergy and the people would be done 
‘“Saway. Do not suppose, Gentlemen, I 
‘6 wish in the smallest degree to injure the 
“¢ Clergy; on the contrary, | wish them 
“¢ supported most liberally, and respected 
“ by every one; for, | am ‘thoroughly 
‘¢ convinced, that unless our [stablished 
“‘ Church of England is well support. 
‘ed, ENGLAND HERSELF MUST 
‘FALL. Gentlemen, I can see no rea- 
‘¢ son why all persons of property should 
‘+ not pay towards supporting the Church, 
‘6 as well as ourselves, as we so materi- 
‘¢ ally contribute towards supporting the 
‘¢ State. Do not they, with ourselves, 
‘ reap equal advantage from that Church ? 
‘¢ Why then should not they assist us in the 
‘¢ maintenance of that Church? Let me 
“ now, Gentlemen, propose to you our 
‘‘ sending a humble Petition to Parliament 
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$¢ imploring that Honourable House to al- 
© low the Clergy of England a fair com- 
¢¢ pensation in lieu of tythe in kind, which 
« now bears so heavy and unequal on us 
“all, [hold in my hand some Resolu- 
“tions, and a Petition to that effect. 
“ Should they be approved of, let us sign 
“ the Petition immediately, and request 
‘6 gur Honourable County Members to 
“* present it to Parliament, not doubting 
but that the wisdom of that House wiil 
*‘ grant relief if there is a possibility 
“of doing it.—Gentlemen, accept my 
% warmest thanks for the paticnt hearing 
* vou have given me. I now beg leave to 
‘¢ resign the matter into more able hands 
‘¢ with my most hearty wishes for its 
** complete success. 

“Mr. Russex (of Swanscomb):—In 
“* seconding the Resolutions of my friend, 
“© Mr. Tadman, I wish to avoid all politi- 
‘‘ cal discussion, and I beg to observe, 
* that ] do not wish to say any thing dis- 
“* respectful of the Reverend body the 
** Clergy, but only to point out to you, 
‘¢ the grievous hardships which the Agri- 
*¢ culturists of this County labour under 
** from various causes; but more especi- 
** ally from the present vexatious method 
“of collecting Tythes in kind, which is 
*- one of the greatest obstacles to reli- 
** gion, as well as to the improvement 
“‘and increase of produce on Arable 
*¢ Farms, already too much depressed. I 
‘*am aware that some of you will say, 
“the system is ill understood and en- 
** veloped in great obscurity—but it may 
** be questioned, whether any other great 
*€ point in the science of our political 
* economy, is so well understood as this 
*¢ js,—in the universal outcry against if, 
‘in the notorious evils of its practical 
** operation, and én the stupendous mass 
** of information which the press has com- 
** municated, enough may be found to su- 
** nercede the necessity of farther discus- 
** sion, and to justify an opinion, that it 
** requires only the helping hand of the 
“ Executive Authority, to alter and 
“ amend the system with equity and pub. 
“lic advantage. I do not, myself, mean 
“to propose any specific mode of altering 
* the system, but leave it entirely fo the 
** wisdom of Parliament. But, I have no 
“doubt, many Gentlemen among you. 
*“ could devise a better method than the 
* present, which is vexatious and grind- 
«ing in its nature, and disgraceful io a 





*< free country. And although of very 
*¢ ancient origiv, it cannot be supposed, 
“‘ that the Israelites of old, who at the 
‘* time were a wandering race, without 
“¢ any fixed habitation, and consequently 
“* only a precarious subsistence for their 
*¢ Priests, had it in contemplation, they 
*“ should enjoy the tenth of every Far. 
*¢ mer’s labour as enforced at this day. 
** Neither could the blood-stained assas- 
*¢ sin Offa, who first in this country gave 
*¢ the church a civil right in them, by 
*¢ way of property and inheritance, to be 
** recovered by the coercion of the Civil 
‘*¢ Power.—Surely, Gentlemen, the ex pia. 
** tory gift of this weak and perfidious 
*¢ Prince, who was better qualified for go- 
*¢ verning a convent than a kingdom, and 
*¢ who lived in the dark ages of ignorance 
‘Cand Monkish superstition, (and who 
** possessed but a small part of this coun- 
‘* try, the most considerable part of 
** which he was compelled to partition, 
** by his son) never meant it to be the 
“tenth of the goods of every English 
*€ Yeoman—if he did, it is high time some 
** revision took place, for it is impossible 
** it can long exist in this enlightened age, 
** when every one must acknowledge, that 
** the times have produced new circum- 
** stances, which the founders could not 
** have forcseen, and which require the 
** correcting hand of the Legislature. 
*¢ Some Gentlemen, may, perhaps, say, 
‘¢ Tythes are not so oppressive as many 
** people imagine, as they stand in lieu of 
‘rent, but every Farmer knows, when 
§*he takes his farm, the exact sum he 
** has to pay his Landlord, whether he 
‘* expends his capital to improve his farm 
** to the utmost extent or not; but if by 
** expending a large capital, a super- 
*¢ abundant crop is the fruit of his pecu- 
*¢ liar industry, the Rector gets his tenth 
‘“* of the extraordinary crop, (or rather 
‘6 the seventh of it, as he has it with all 
“< the expense attending it) besides which 
** the land is deprived of a tenth part of 
“its manure annually ; this surely is 4 
** great hardship to the tenant, and it is 
** likewise a great hardship upon the pub- 
** lic, if the grower is to be remunerated, 
‘*as he must sell seven quarters for the 
*“‘ price of ten. Tythes taken in kind, 
‘* are not only vexatious and anjust, but 
** frequently demoralizing, for if a farmer 
** has lands lying in two parishes, and he 
** makes a composition with one Rector, 
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“and the other takes them in kind, (not 
‘¢ unfrequently the case) he is naturally 
‘inclined to plant hops, or fruit, or the 
‘‘most valuable productions, in the for- 
“mer parish, and the most invaluable in 
‘‘the latter, whereby the Rector is de- 
‘‘ frauded of his right.—I have pointed 
‘‘ out to you that the collecting of tythes 
‘¢in kind is a great obstacle to the growth 
‘of corn for the support of the people ; 
‘and T will now point out to you the 
‘¢ inequality of tithes in goneral, in which 
‘“ [T think the Clergy themselves will agree 
‘¢ with me, viz.—can it be equitable that 
‘‘a Farmer, who rents 500/. a year, 
‘should pay 200/. per annum for his 
‘‘tythes, when his opulent neighbours, 
‘‘ who return ten times his capital in ma- 
‘‘ nufactories or warehouses, pay only a 
** few shillings ; yet all have an equal ad- 
‘* vantage of hearing their commor. pastor. 
‘¢ Tythes also create animosities between 
*‘ the Clergy and their parishoners, which 
‘is a religious evil much to be deplored. 
‘¢T hope nothing which I have said will 
‘‘ be deemed jnvidious to the Clergy, for 
“whom and their doctrines, I have the 
‘* greatest respect and veneration, and 
*¢ | wish them to be paid a liberal remu- 
‘‘ neration. Many of them, I know, are 
*¢ pious good men, and virtuous charac- 
“ ters, and have an arduous duty to per- 
‘* form, which they do with great credit to 
‘themselves and advantage to others: 
‘* indeed so high an opinion do I enter- 
‘* tain for that reverend body and their 
** doctrines, that I have always placed my 
‘“* son ginder the tuition of a clergyman ; 
‘‘ and if I could have placed him on the 
‘* foundation of the Charter House, it 
‘was my intention to have brought him 
‘up to that profession. 1 beg, there- 
‘* fore, to be clearly understood, it is not 
‘* to the seculars that I object, but the op- 
** pressive and unequal system of tythes, 
‘“‘ which were established long before the 
‘* present race had existed. 
‘‘Mr, Wappineton considered the 
‘* Petition as too tame and feeble, the 
‘* Freeholders of Kent ought on a sub- 
** ject of such vital importance, to have 
‘* spoken loudly. He could tell them 
‘* that from a return made to the House 
‘‘ of Commons, out of 10,000 Clergymen 
** only 3,000 resided on their livings and 
“* did duty, the rest spent their time -at 
‘* watering places, or other fashionable 
? places of aioe fecding in luxury 





‘Fon the very vitals of the country ; he 
** could tell the meeting, that their peti- 
** tion was ineflicient, and not worth a 
‘* quid of Tobacco! He then entered 
*¢ into the origin of ‘T'ythes, which he con- 
*¢ sidered as every thing, but founded on 
‘Sa rock—they were below low-water 
‘© mark; and concluded by reading a 
‘¢ long paper on the subject, which our 
‘¢ limits will not permit us to insert.” 

Now, I believe, that Mr. Wavp1ne- 
Ton stated a fact as to the non-residence; 
and I perfectly agree with him, that the 
petition was not worth a quid of tobacco. 
But, as to the rest of these speeches, I do 
declare, that [ never met with such a mass 
of nonsense since I have been able to 
read. It would be cracking a flea with 
a sledge-hammer to pretend to argue with 
such childish trash; but, it is mischievous, 
because it tends to mislead the multitude 
of farmers from the real causes of their 
distress; namely, the general weight of 
the taxes, now doubled in fact by the al- 
teration in the value and quantity of the 
currency. When people are sore, they 
lose their reason. They fall out with the 
first person or thing that comes near 
them. During the prosperous times of 
the farmers, their favourite toast was ; 
“© Church and King, and down with the 
‘¢ Jacobins.”” Now they have found out, 
that it may not be amiss to imitate the 
French in getting rid of Tythes! Oh! 
these distresses are wonderful teachers of 
reform! 





“ LADIES’ PETITION,” 


Sir Epwarp Knatcuaute said, at the 
Kent Meeting, that, amongst the Petitions 
to Parliament, there was one ** from the 
ladies in defence of their husbands con 
cerns.’ This is very good. The thing 
works as I described ‘it in the case of 
Seurne Jorrennzap. The Pianos are 
disappearing; the boarding-school misses 
are coming home to milk the cows and 
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feed the pigs; and some of them will soon 
be going out to service. Well, the Lady 
of the brave Marshal Ney petitioned to! 
Aye, wince and writhe and cry as long as 
you like, my ladies, you cannot get out 
of it. Besides, are you not to have a 
Waterlou Column? Did you not beg, 
for a kiss from ** Old Blucher?” How 
can you expect to have all these delights 
for nothing ! 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


Mr. Brovcxam has, it appears, a mo- 
tion upon this subject in contemplation, 
If he means any thing short of a repeal of 
all-the laws, which abridge the freedom 
of the press, and which have been passed 
under the Administrations of Pitt and 
Perceval ; if he means to leave untouched 
the mode of appointing Special Juries, 
in cases of alledged libel ; and if he means 
to leave the Attorney General with the 
powers, which he now has with regard to 
the time of bringing alledged Libellers to 
trial; if this be the case, I, for my own 
part, beg leave to say before hand, that I 
would much rather he would let the thing 
remain as it is. I want to hear no point- 
less talk about the liberty of the press. 





Paper Money. 


Str,—The attempts of our modern fi- 
nanciers from Mr. Pitt to Mr. Vansittart, 
to assimilate paper and gold, are like the 
undertaking to make a silk purse out of a 
sow'’s ear. It was no doubt for wise pur- 
poses, that his Majesty’s guineas, those ster- 
ling works of art, those more than house- 
hold gods of Englishmen, were forced into 
exile, and miserable paper imitations sub- 
stituted; and this severe moral lesson 
might perhaps be intended for our bene- 
fit in the same point of view, as the recent 
emptying of the Louvre was designed to 
improve the morals of the French. But, 


Sir, to shake off the incumbrance of paper 
to step out of the magic circle which sur- 
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rounds us; that is the great work to be 
performed, or as the Poet says, “hic opus, 
hic labor est.” Itis on record that New. 
ton discovered the laws of falling bodies 
from observing an apple drop from a tree; 
and if expressions which dropped casually 
some years ago from a village barber, first 
suggested to my mind an infallible plan for 
removing the paper yoke from our necks, 
I do hope, nay, Sir, I lay claim to the hav- 
ing my name inscribed next after that of 
the “celestial man,” on the towering bra- 
zen pillar which must be soon erected to 
public credit. I have, however, full con- 
fidence in the gratitude of my country, 
and shall therefore not dwell longer on 
this subject, but proceed to state, that a 
few years ago, a village barber in smooth- 
ing the chin of a near relative of mine, 
broke silence in these memorable words, 
“ ah! sir, the bank at N on the T 
“‘has stopped, and I have eight of their 
** one guinea notes.” Now, Sir, if he had 
closed his lips here, there would have 
been nothing remarkable, and the great 
discovery would not have been made; but 
the keenness of his feelings, like a new 
set razor, carried him onward, cut throug) 
all decorum, and he finished the sentence 
with this dreadful ejaculation “I wish 
“ that my eight one guinea notes stuck in 
their g-t-s,” meaning, Sir, and I shali, for 
the sake of propriety, use a more decent 
term, the intestines of the said unfortunate 
bankers. Not being a proficient in the 
dead languages, I cannot decide in matter 
of life and death, but must humbly submit 
to the faculty whether sudden dissolution, 
or merely a constipation of the bowels a 
sort of restriction bill on the ordinary func- 
tions of nature, would have been the con- 
sequence if the guinea notes, according to 
the barber’s cruel wish, had made a lodge- 
ment in the very citadel of life; however, 
be this as it may, men must abide by the 
results of their own imprudent acts, and, 48 
in matters of trivial moment, persons have 
been forced to eat their own words, for 
the sake of promoting forbearance and 
harmony in society; why, let me ask, 
should not every banker and all public 
bodies, be compelled to eat their ow" 
notes, or at least to be aiding and assist- 
ing in the great work. I am convinced 
Sir, thatthe beauty, the facility, the im- 
portance, the extreme simplicity of the 
plan, delight you, and that you see at one 
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of paper which would ensue from the 
adoption of my scheme—perhaps not 
enough to supply the privy purse under a 
liberal and broad-bottomed administra- 
tion; bat such futile objections must not 
restrain the hand of improvement, nor 
should we consider this great plan merely 
as it may affect our pecuniary coucerns, 
but as it may beneficially influence our 
health comfort and morals. ‘There is, for 
instance, honest Mr. John Bull, who is 
supposed to be suffering from a dropsy, 
but his proper element is the water, and 
his complaint is really a distressing dis- 
tension arising from a too copious and fla- 
tulent paper diet. His eldest son, too, 
worthy Hodge, the farmer, the hopes of 
his age and flower of his flock, has been 
observed to droop lately, and though to 
all appearance fat and sleek, yet, feel him 
with the experienced touch of a grazier, 
and you find that his flesh is spongy, 
hollow, and flabby. The empirics told 
him that it was good lasting English 
corpulency, not merely a French enbon- 
point ; but he has since learned that these 
quacks were formerly nothing more than 
teachers of the art of swimming on blad- 
ders in partnership with the keeper of an 
apparatus for the recovery of persons ap- 
parently drowned. The Farmer is not 
racked by his Landlord, but by these 
would-be-doctors, who always called in- 
flation, health, and even now assure him 
that as long as he retains his pot-belly his 
constitution can never break. Hodge 
however begins to suspect that these 
hypocrites consider all flesh as grass, and 
are determined to make hay while the sun 
shines; he says, too, thathe might as well 
pasture his eattle on his wife’s old ironing 
cloth as trust to the meagre diet which 
they prescribe. Amidst all this distress, 
some miserable jesters who had rather lose 
their best friend than their joke, tell the 
Farmer that he must live on bubble and 
squeak as the only means of saving his 
bacon: others of a more serious turn re- 
commend to him to beguile his leisure 
hours with amusing publications, such as 
“the Lay of the last. shilling,” by a 
Northern Poet, “A sure guide to the 
‘ Workhouse,” supposed to be a post- 
humous work by alate Minister. “The 
“art and mystery of kite flying” ese 
dom Van gem Esqr. a Datch nker, 
and “* the whole duty of a Beggar,” first 





printed at Halle in Germany, a magni- 
ficient work enriched with copper-plates, 
and conjectured to have been written 
originally in the old Saxon by the learned 
Doctor Wolfgang Pilfer, Professor of 
Mendicity; his most judicious - friends 
however lay the greatest stress on an 
anonymous work, entitled ‘the Financial 
* situation of Great Britain a warning to 
**the world.” 

If the groans of the Farmer are loud, 
they are echoed back by the Clergy of 
every denomination, who lament that the 
harvest is scanty and the labourers many, 
that the golden rule of ‘do unto others 
‘‘as you would be done by,” is derided 
and considered as waste-paper ; that mil. 
lions of promises are broken even under 
the stamp of authority ; that the flood-gates 
of vice are opened, and the land irrigated 
with iniquity, and that the moral building is 
fast falling to decay notwithstanding the 
well meant costly white-washings of 
Bible Societies, the frugal sand-dash of 
Lancasterian Schools and the expensive in- 
terior rose-coloured papering of Saving 
Banks: I speak from experience when I 
assert that the very principal of evil is 
embodied in the paper system, for I well 
remember in my youth seeing some coun- 
try notes with this motto upon them 
‘*Strike, Deakin, the Devil is in the hemp,” 
and yet it was seriously recommended at 
the last Bath agricultural meeting to culti- 
vate hemp, which would be no other than 
raising Belzebub himself. It is by trust- 
ing to such infernal devices that we have 
had the Devil and all to pay ever since ; 
and, with such striking instances as these 
before us, must we not suppose that our 
great Bard was in his cups, and really 
meaned to say, * Every inordinate note is 
“¢ unblessedand the ingredient is a Devil.” 
It also occurs to me that the venerable 
Methusalem himself, who must have car- 
ried his ideas pretty far, at least as far as 
most folks, would have been startled at 
the suggestion of an acquaintance of mine, 
which was, that we might live to see bills 
made payable at the last t-u-p; whata 
breathing time, what a respiro, as the Lom- 
bards call it, did his exuberant fancy con- 
template. I am happy, however, to see that 
by the late act, imposing higher stamps on 
long winded bills, such airy and extrava- 
gant notions are anticipated and wisely 
guarded against ; but, after all, with a pro- 
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per curb on his vagaries, { would humbly 
propose such a man to be placed at the 
head of what might be called a pneumatic | 
council, to raise the wind in our present 
deadly tively situation. Our morals, how- 
ever, must be overwhelmed unless the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice boldly | 
push out their life boat to our assistance ; 
perhaps the pecuniary means of the Soci- 
ety are scanty; but let them establish a 
Saving Bank, crave assistance from the 
sinking fund, or adopt another buoyant 
expedient to bear us up like gulls on the 
waves of adversity. 

If, however, our morals are contami- 
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salutary impulse to public credit, and in 


| proof of this suggestion, I need only men. 


tion that some years ago the miners in the 
North stopped working, and that aregiment 
of cavalry was sent to reduce them to obe- 
dience and to make them return to thei; 
labour. Not long afterwards a Bank in 
the same neighbourhood stopped, and these 
profound pitmen seriously recommended 
to send the cavalry to force the Bank 
to go on again. Do you think, Sir, that 
the large standing army intended to be 
kept up can be applied to this truly na- 
tional object. I know the danger of 
judging by analogy though supported by 
men of such deep research as those whom 








nated, it is some consolation to know that 
the dirty linen of an Englishman will go 
as far as the precious metals in other 
countries,and that honest Mr. Bull, by the 
magic of merely changing his shirt, put 
Bonaparte to his last shift. How delight- 
ful, too, the reflection that the abundance 
of our rags constitutes the riches of the 
state, and that under the present auspi- 
cious system, the funds, for the comfortable 
maintenance of a numerous army, can 
never fail. A weil disciplined military 
force may perhaps be intended to give a 


[ have mentioned ; I, therefore,merely ask 
for information, as I am diffident of the 
success of such a plan for extricating us 
from onr pecuniary difficulties. I beg 
pardon for this long digression from my 
principal object, and hoping that you 
will not consider it as a trespass on your 
valuable time, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
Acricora Button. 





Lyme, 27th February, 1816. 
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